THE     BIG     CLEAN     UP

ing $15,000 for a painting. "Why," he told a friend,
"the interest on $15,000 would be two dollars a day
and it is not worth two dollars a day to look at a pic-

ture/'

For a time money madness gripped all of Pittsburgh*
"The city," Herbert N. Casson recalls, "became a Klon-
dike for artists, book agents, curio dealers and merchants
who had expensive gewgaws for sale. Paintings were sold
by the dozen and books by the hundred. Professional
decorators reaped a golden harvest. Prices were raised
at the theatres. To hear Bernhardt, even from the sec-
ond balcony, cost five dollars. Families paid as much for
one quart of champagne as they had formerly paid for
a hundred and twenty-five quarts of milk. For a pound
of* Hamburg grapes men gave more than their fathers
had earned in a week. For a couple of French apples
they paid the price of a pair of shoes. And for one
American Beauty rose they gave as much as a week's
board had cost them when they began to work for Car-
negie/'
This chronicler concludes that "all this was natural,
harmless and good for business/' Anna Robeson Burr,
a penetrant observer, differs. "After events show that
the whole thing was unnatural, harmful and turned
out to be very bad for business indeed," judges Mrs. Burr.
"In fact, as we study individually the after history of
those men and families who became so suddenly and un-
reasonably enriched by the Steel Trust sale, the plain
truth stands out that all the work of the Carnegie In-
stitute up to the present day, with its pensions and med-
als and admirable philanthropies, has hardly squared
the debt. More-people appear to have been ruined by the
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